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Abstract 



In the past, many social scientists were content to study teaching from a 
distance, borrowing concepts raainly from psyihology and sociology to explain 
what teaching was like. Increasingly, students of teaching have come to value 
the insider's viewpoint and to rely on teachers as Informants. This paper, 
prepared as a chapter for the Handbook of Research on Teaching (third edi- 
tion), draws together research about the meaning of teaching to teachers and 
the origins of those meanings. It Is organized around three questions: (1) 
What is known about the cultures of teaching? (2) What Is known about the 
origins of tliose cultural patterns? and (3) What Is known about how teachers 
acquire a cultural repertoire In teaching? We also discuss obstacles to 
studying the cultures of teaching and Implications for teacher education 
policy and practice. 



THE CULTURES OF TEACHING 
Sharon Felman-Nemser ai\d Robert E. Floden* 

In the Second Handbook of Reseanah on Teaching (Travers, 1973), Lortle 
(l<i73) calls attention to an "odd gap" in current knowledge about teachers: 
"We have too few studies which explore the subjective world of teachers in 
terras of their* conceptions of what is salient" (p. 490). Lortle speculates 
that farailiarity may have dulled researchers' curiosity about the way teachers 
perceive themselves and their occupational lives. A decade later, this cnap- 
ter considers how well that gap has been closed by drawing together research 
about the meaning of teaching to teachers and the origins of those meanings. 

The presence of a chapter In the third edition of the Handbook of 
Research on Teaching on the cultures of teaching suggests that some new ways 
of looking at teaching as work have emerged over the past two decades. Com- 
paring our focus here with that of related chapters In previous handbooks 
(Charters, 1963; Lortle, 1973), one not only finds i\ew areas of Inquiry 
(e. g., teachers' practical knowledge), but new perspectives on familiar 
topics (e. g., what women teachers find rewarding In teaching). Most striking 
Is a shift from trying to study the world of teaching as a public, social 



^Thls paper will appear as a chapter In M, C. Wlttrock (Ed.), Handbook 
of Researjh on Teaching, third edition. New York, Macralllan, forthcoming. 

^Sharon Felman-Nemser Is coordinator of the IRT's Knowledge Use in 
Learning to Teach Project. Robert Floden Is a senior researcher with the 
IRT's Content Determinants and Conceptual Analytic Projects. BC-h are asso- 
ciate professors In MSU's Department of Teacher Education. 
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their official reviewers, Arthur Wise, Kenneth Zelchner, and Lilian Katz. 
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phenomenon to trying to understand how teachers define their own work 
situations. The "cultures of teaching" is a convenient label for the research 
we discussp even though neither our approach nor the research itself is pre- 
dominantly anthropological. 

In the pasty many social scientists were content to study teaching from a 
distance I borrowing concepts mainly from psychology and sociology to explain 
what teaching was like. For example ^ in the preface to his book on the nature 
of teaching I Dreeben (1970) acknowledges that he has adopted "the perspective 
of a somewhat cold-eyed sociological observer looking in from the outside" 
(p. 5). Increasingly » however^ students of teaching have come to value the 
Insider's viewpoint and to rely on teachers as informants. 

The importance of asking teachers to speak for themselves about the mean- 
ing of their work is demonstrated in Nelson's (in press) research on retired 
Vermont schoolteachers. WhiU these teachers worked long hours for little 
pay, they saw themselves as missionaries. Involved in an Important educational 
and social undertaking. An outsider might have thought them exploited. Many 
of the studies we review here were conducted In an attempt to understand how 
teachers make sense of their work. 

Public concern over the quality of teaching ana the strong press to 
improve education through policy make research on the cultures of teaching 
particularly timely. For one thing, teachers often play the role of street- 
level bureaucrats (cf. Llpsky, 1980), Influencing the actual Implementation of 
policies. Knowledge about the cultures of teaching can Inform predictions 
about how teachers are likely to respond to policy Initiatives and guide 
efforts to shape those responses. Policies that enhance the conditions of 
teaching are also needed to attract and hold talented Individuals and to 
support their best efforts. Knowledge about the cultures of teaching can help 
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In the formulation of such policies* Finally, the practical wisdom of 
competent teachers remains a largely untapped source of Insights for the 
Improvement of teaching. Uncovering that knowledge is a major task in 
research on the cultures of teaching and can lead to policies that build on 
what teachers know. 

In drawing policy implications from this research, however, one must not 
confuse cultural description with prescription. It Is one thing to maintain 
that certain norms and sentiments exist among teachers and seem adaptive to 
current realities. It Is quite another to assume that these norms and senti- 
ments are worthwhile and ought to bo upheld and transmitted. For example, 
many teachers are reluctant to request help or to offer guidance without being 
asked. The norm of noninterference may be understandable in a system where 
shared problem solving rarely occurs and teachers are expected to work things 
out on their own. Still, this cultural standard limits the possibilities for 
stimulation, growth and colleglal control. 

There Is not sufficient evidence to conclude that such a standard obtains 
among all teachers. In fact, the question of whether even a majority of 
teachers shares a common culture has not been answered. It is far more likely 
that many cultures exist in this occupation whose members work In small towns 
and big cities, rich schools and poor schools, and Include novices and veter- 
ans at different levels of schooling. Researchers liave only begun to explore 
the diversity of the cultures of teaching. 

We have organized this paper around three questions that reflect the 
state of research on the cultures of teaching: (1) What Is known about the 
cultures of teaching? (2) What Is known about the origins of these cultural 
patterns? (3) What Is known about how teachers acquire a cultural repertoire 
in teaching? In so doing, we bring together bodies of work that are rarely 
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related. We begin by discussing several methodological problems that arise in 
studying the cultures of teaching. 

Obstacles to Studying the Cultures of Teaching 
While all educational research is difficulti research on the cultures of 
teaching has special difficulties because of its elusive subject matter and 
the diversity of the teaching population. Because these conditions cannot be 
eliminatedi researchers must consider their consequences in designings con- 
ductingi and interpreting studiesp and consumers of these studies must decide 
how much these problems cast doubt on the findings. 

Three methodological problems have special significance for research on 
the cultures of teaching. First, the focus on culture implies inferences 
about knowledge, values and norms for action, none of which can be directly 
observed. Second, the existence of rmny teaching cultures raises difficult 
questions: Which culture or cultures does a study address? How can differ- 
ences among cultures and similarities within cultures be documented? Thirds 
researchers must neither evaluate a culture by inappropriate external stan- 
dards, nor fall into the relativistic trap of assertiag that every aspect of 
that culture is good. Judgment is unavoidable in research on the cultures of 
teaching, where pragmatic questions about directions for change are always in 
the minds of researchers and policy makers. 

We illustrate each of these problems with studies discussed in subsequent 
sections. The illustrations show, not how the problems can be eliminated, but 
how researchers have dealt with them and the consequences. 

Describing the Unseen 

A central problem in research on the cultures of teaching is how to get 
inside teachers* heads to describe their knowledge, attituder. , beliefs and 
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values. The difficulties of basing these descriptions on observational data 
are obvious---* the data do not provide any direct statement of what teachers 
think or feel. Merely asking teachers to tell what they know or find 
rewardlngi however^ cannot guarantee that self reports will capture the in- 
sider's perspective. Discounting the possibility of intentional deception^ it 
is difficult to judge how accurately people report on their own perspectives 
(Nisbett & Wilsonp 1977). Even if people have access to accurate information 
about their mental lives » they may not be able to express that Information 
clearly. We show how. these difficulties affect research on the cultures of 
teaching by considerin(^ two of the three areas of cultural content to be dis- 
cussed in this chapter: practical knowledge and occupational rewards. 

Practical knowledge is difficult to describe. People often know how to 
do things without being able to state what they know. Furthermore! neither 
teachers nor researchers have an adequate vocabulary for describing practical 
knowledge, much of which is tacit. Philosophical and psychological talk of 
theories, propositions and concepts fits codified knowledge, not tacit knowl- 
edge. To date, researchers have not gone much beyond suggesting concepts to 
guide the study of practical knowledge. 

If teachers are pressed to give general descriptions of themselves and 
their work, they often use the same language that social and behavioral scien- 
tists do. These abstract descriptions may be remembered from college courses 
or picked up as part of the vocabulary of educated people, but they do not 
express teachers* own perspectives (Larapert, 1981). 

Choosing guiding concepts is particularly problematic In research on tlie 
cultures of teaching. Conclusions about the rewards In teaching linked to 
career advancement, for example ; depend on how reward and career are conceptu- 
alized. Early research on careers built on assumptions developed In research 
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on businessmen (e. g.| the assumption that a model career is an uninterrupted 
sequence of positions with ever-increasing responsibility). Biklen (1983) 
argues that these imported concepts do not accurately rf.'^resent the way female 
teachers think about their careers. Lor tie also attempts to uncover what 
teachers find rewarding by asking indirect questions (e. g.| about occasions 
that make teachers feel especially proud). His inferences about occupational 
rewards are dependent on his assumptions about the relationship between 
rewards and pride. 

There is no easy , solution to the problem of selecting guiding concepts; 
concepts from academic disciplines may not capture the way teachers themselves 
think about their worki but teachers are seldom able to provide a set of con-* 
cept3 that covers a variety of situations. As Schwab (1959) has argued » the 
practical knowledge most appropriate for dealing with a specific teaching con- 
text will not be abstract or flexible enough to fit the variety of contexts 
experienced by other teachers. 

Lampert (1981) directly addresses these difficulties of inference in her 
study of how teachers manage to teach despite the seeming contradictions that 
characterize their work. She met regularly with seven teachers involved as 
colleagues in a project designed to consider the usefulness of cognitive 
theory for their classroom work* Lampert was designated as a teacher advo- 
cate, responsible for seeing that the other researchers did not impose their 
psychological concepts on the group discussions. Forty-five meetings over the 
course of two school years plus Interviews^ informal visits to classroomSp and 
smalL-^group meetingSi gave Lampert many glimpses of teach<3rs* **sedimented 
theories.'* Recognizing that the imposition of concepts from sociology or 
psychology could prevent her from describing teachers* dilemmaSi she took 
steps to increase the chance that her formulations would be faithful to the 
teachers' own perct;p tions. 
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First, she used transcripts and tapes of the teacheis' conversations In 
the research meetings as her primary source of data. By checking her Inter- 
pretations against what uhe teachers actually said, she hoped to capture their 
perspectives. Second, she restricted her attention to themes that teachers 
repeatedly returned to over the year of the study. Because a theme emerged In 
a number of different contexts, Lampert could test her undersUndlng In a 
broad range of situations. Third, Lampert drew on what she had learned about 
the teachers through Interviews and classroom visits. She attempted to make 
her Interpretations fit everything she knew about these Individuals. Because 
teachers returned to their work after describing their thoughts, they had a 
chance to check what they said against their continuing classroom practice. 
Finally, Lampert consciously tried to Identify with the teachers, rather than 
with an academic discipline. 

These multiple checks do not ensure the accuracy of an Interpretation. 
As Umpert acknowledges, interpretation Is based on uncertain Inferences 
beyond the data. Checking Interpretations for internal consistency may dis- 
tort perspectives that are actually Inconsistent or even Incoherent. Ulti- 
mately, the researcher forms the concepts that guide analysis. 

Fi nding Common Threads In a Complex Carpet 

It is tempting to assume that teachers share a uniform teaching culture. 
Given that assumption, any sample of teachers can be chosen for intensive in- 
vestigation, with the comforting belief that the culture those teachers share 
is th'3 culture of teaching. The assumption of cultural uniformity is, how- 
ever, untenable. Teachers differ in age, experience, social and cultural 
background, gender, marital status, subject matter, specialization, wisdom, 
and ability. The schools In which they work also differ In many ways, as do 
the groups of students they teach. All these differences may lead to 
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differences In teaching culture. The problem facing the researcher is how to 
design studies and draw inferences in the light of this diversity. 

Lorti.e (1975) bases his analysis of teaching on data from three separate 
studies: the Five Towns Interview Study, the. Dade County Survey, and national 
surveys conducted by the National Education Association (NEA). The 94 teach^* 
ers interviewed in the 1963 Five Towns Study represent a range of socio-* 
economic settings and school grade levels in districts around the Boston area. 
The Dade County Survey collected data hs p/irt of a larger 1964 survey of the 
professional staff in Dade County, which Lortie claims is more representative 
of the national teaching population than most single districts. Lortie drew 
on NEA surveys from the period 1960 to 1971. 

Lortie 's primary analysis is based on themes derived from his interview 
data, which are checked against the survey studies. He generally avoids con- 
clusions about their generalizability to the teaching population as a whole. 
He portrays his book, SahootteadheVf as an attempt to propose themes for 
further exploration, not as an effort to describe the relative frequency with 
which, for example, teachers get their primary rewards from the gratitude of 
returning students. 

Thus Lortie addresses the problem of diversity in the teaching population 
through a combination of careful sample selection, cross checking against 
other samples, caution in claiming generality of results, and description and 
possible explanation of differences among different groups of teachers. For 
example, in discussing the rewards of teaching, he gives careful attention to 
differences between men and women, older and younger teachers, and married and 
single teachers. 

While Lortie acknowledges diversity, he talks about teachers in general. 
Netz (1978), however, finds Uiat diversity of teaching cultures is a central 
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factor in the explanation of authority and control in schools. She 
characterizes teachers in two Junior-high schools as either "incorpora tive" or 
"developmental," roughly corresponding to the familiar distinction between 
those who emphasize teaching subjects and those who emphasize teaching chil- 
dren. In one school, with substantially greater student discipline problems, 
the teachers were sharply divided. The Incorporatlve-developmental distinc- 
tion coincided with other differences (e. g., age, style of drees, political 
beliefs). Mctz explains the discipline problems in terms of the lack of a 
uniform teaching culture. 

No studies of the culture of teaching can afford the large, nationally 
representative samples required for accurate description of every subculture. 
Researchers and their audiences are inevitably torn betweeii the deaire to draw 
general conclusions and the fear of moving beyond a relatively small sample. 

That's How It Is, But Is That How It Should Be? 

Early anthropological studies Judged primitive cultures against the 
template of advanced societies. One reaction to this ethnocentrlsm was to 
deny the possibility of Judging any culture by external stondards. In Its 
shorter history, reseArch on the cultures of teaching has run a similar 
course. Early work criticized teaching for not measuring up to the medical 
standard (e . g., Lortle, 1975). Recent work runs the risk of glorifying 
teachers' beliefs simply because they are what teachers believe. Both 
extremes must be avoided if research on the cultures of teaching is to guide 
the improvement of teaching and learning. 

Maintaining a middle ground, however. Is difficult. It is hard to 
acknowledge the specific features of the teaching occupation without assuming 
that standing patterns of practice are desirable. 
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Consider Blklen's (1983) analysis of careers* Women teachers often quit 
their formal teaching jobs for a period of time so that they can raise a 
family. Blklen challenges Lortle's (1975) Interpretation that teaching Is 
career less I because the Interpretation rests on a corporate career model that 
does not fit women teachers. How then should female careers be evaluated? 

Blklen describes two women teachers who followed the standard pattern of 
entry and exi^ from formal teaching positions. Both women believe they have 
been continuously engaged in a career that combines family responsibilities 
with public school teaching. Moreover , they claim thati even when they were 
not teachings they still wanted to get back to the classroom. 

Blklen accepts this positive assessment without argument, concluding that 
the two women "are highly committed to their occupations" and "display . . . 
consistent commitment to education" (pp. 26-27). Such a positive assessment 
requires Justification; there may be good reasons to prefer teachers who con- 
sistently devote themselves to teaching. 

In another example, Blklen provides the necessary justification. Some 
teachers in her study rejected promotions to administrative positions because 
they thought the quality of their work would suffer. These teachers placed 
their decision not to "advance" in their careers in a positive light; they did 
not view moving to an administrative position as a step up the career ladder. 
Blklen does not merely accept the teachers' positive assessment of their own 
actions. She gives reasons for calling these teachers idealistic, for exam- 
ple, they decided on the basis of "how they served the occupation rather than 
how the occupation could serve them" (p. 40). 

Mee ting Uie Methodological Challenge 

The cultures of teaching are elusive. Because they vary across 
IndivldualSi across schools, and over time, verbal descriptions often seem 
inadequate to capture them. 

16 
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Still, we feel cautiously optimistic about the prospects for 
understanding the cultures of teaching. Researchers have come to terms with 
the inevitability of uncertain Inference, and realize that such Judgments are 
more Illuminating than professions of ignorance. Acceptance of diversity has 
replaced the mistaken hope for universal generalizations with the more 
raodeot, but attainable plan to sketch the range of diversity and suggest ten- 
tative explanations (Sarasou, 1982). Recognizing the difficulty In judging 
aspects of the cultures of teaching Is the first step towards drawing Implica- 
tions that respect teachers as persons without automatically endorsing their 
perceptions as the basis for recommended change. 

Cultural Description 

Teaching cultures are embodied In the work-related beliefs and knowledge 
teachers share— belief s about appropriate ways of acting on the job, rewarding 
aspects of teaching, and knowledge that enables teachers to do their work. In 
describing beliefs about appropriate ways of acting, we draw on studies of the 
norms that govern social Interactions between teachers and other role groups 
(e. g., principals, parents). Literature on occupational rewards In teaching 
forms the basis for our discussion of teachers' beliefs In that area. 

Many people, including some leading educational researchers, have ques- 
tioned whether teachers possess special knowledge. Does every reasonably 
intelligent adult know as much about teaching as most teachers? Although the 
question of what Is needed to function effectively as a member of a teaching 
culture seems central to descriptive research on the cultures of teaching, the 
groundwork Is still being laid for research In this area. 

In the following three sections, we discuss research that describes 
teachers' beliefs about norms for social Interaction, teachers' views of the 
rewards in teaching, and teachers' personal, practical knowledge. Uter 
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sections on the genesis and acquisition of teaching cultures consider why it 
Is that teachers share beliefs and knowledge. 

Norms for Interac tion 

Norms for interaction shape the way teachers perceive their work and 
especially the way they see their relationships with students^ other teachers^ 
school administrators (primarily the principal) , and parents. Norms vary 
among different groups of teachers » and teachers within any group probably 
vary in how strictly they comply with a given norm* There is little research 
that describes or explains such variation* Below we discuss the norms that 
researchers most often do* 

Interactions with students * Waller's (1932) classic study of the sociol- 
ogy of teaching emphasizes the teacher*s tuden t relationship* Waller sees the 
teacher as the authority figure in the classroom and argues that teachers who 
do not maintain their authority run into trouble quickly* At all times » the 
teacher must keep a distance from the students and maintain discipline* 
Teachers must demonstrate to those outside the classroom that students respect 
them • 

More recent studies of teacher socialization returr ^ these themes of 
authority and discipline as guiding principles in teachers* comportment toward 
students. Hoy and Rees (1977) found that student teachers come to see student 
control as a primary goal in teachings a goal that different teachers achieve 
in different ways* Ryan's (1970) accounts of beginning teachers reflect the 
salience of student control as a teaching concern* (See also Mcpherson^ 1972^ 
Ch* 4.) 

A second norm that governs teacher-student relationships contradicts this 
picture of the distant teacher because it requires teachers to form personal 
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bonds with their students In order to motivate them to learn (Burden, 1979; 
Jackson, 1968; Lampert, In press; Lortle, 1973; Sarason, 1982). The tension 
between these expectations for distance and closeness creates a fundamental 
ambiguity In the teacher* s role. The problem seems most poignant for begin- 
ning teachers, but It remains a central Issue for experienced teachers as well 
(Fountain, 1975). 

Most research on the norms teachers follow In relating to students has 
focused on Issues of authority and friendship. Increasingly, researchers are 
trying to find out how teachers Interpret this dilemma (Lampert, 1981), Com- 
paratively little attention has been glv n to the significance teachers 
attribute to other norms, such as treating students fairly or promoting the 
learning of all. 

Interactions with other teachers . Silver (1973) says that teachers have 
peers but no colleagues. Her turn of phrase ca^)tures the norm of Interaction 
described by many researchers (e, g,, Lortle, 1975; McPherson, 1972; Sarason, 
1982), Typically, teachers work in Isolation, although open-space settings do 
make their work visible. While they see one another la the lunchroom. In 
staff meetings, and throughout the building, teachers seldom employ these 
Interactions as opportunities to discuss their work or to collaborate on 
shared problems. 

Teachers Interviewed by Lortle describe the Ideal colleague as someone 
willing to help, but never pushy, A norm against asking for help In any area 
of a serious difficulty prevails because such a request would suggest a tail- 
ing on the part of the teacher requesting assistance, A complementary norm 
discourages teachers from telling a peer to do something different. The only 
permissible exchange of Information on teaching techniques Is the announce- 
ment that an alternative method exists (Newberry, 1977). 
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While these hands^-off norms may be prevalent i they appear to v^ry from 
one school building to the next. Little (IQSZ), for example, describes 

schools where a norm of collegiality prevails. The cultures of these schools 

support such practices as teachers observing each other *s teaching, providing 

suggestions for improvement, and discussing professional problems* 

The hands-off norms need not imply that teachers within a building are 
not on friendly terms. In many buildings, teachers expect support from their 
co-workers and may socialize wi^h them out of school (e. g., Blklen, 1983; 
Silver, 1973). Even so, they avoid talking about instructional practices. 
Commonly, lunchroom talk deals with politics, gripes, home life, and the per- 
sonalities and family backgrounds of individual students, rather than curricu- 
lum, instructional content, or teaching methods (McPherson, 1972). 

The teacher-center movement (Devaney, 1977; Nemser & Applegate, 1983) is 
evidence that some teachers think they would benefit from more collegial 
interaction than is currently available in most schools. Perhaps working in a 
center with teachers from different buildings reduces the fear of revealing 
areas of weakness. Yet even some teachers who voluntarily attend teacher 
centers might use them as places to assemble teaching materials instead of as 
places to discuss instructional issues or seek advice on teaching difficulties 
(Feiman, 1975). 

Interactions with administrators . The role of the school principal has 
received increasing attention in the last decade (e. g., Uolcott, 1973; 
Blumberg & Greenfield, 1980). Studies of the principal have vacilated between 
raising the principal to the position of central importance in school opera- 
tions (e. g., Edmonds, 1982) and declaring that the principal has little ef- 
fect on school practice (e. g., Ross, 1980). How do teachers think they 
should treat (and be treated by) the principal? 

19 
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Many teachers see themselves In an ambiguous position vis-a-vis the 
principal (Jackson, 1968; Lortie, 1975-, McPherson, 1972; Sarason, 1982). On 
the one hand, they want little interference In their daily classroom routine, 
particularly in making decisions about curriculum and instruction. On the 
other hand, they wish the principal would act as a buffer between themselves 
and outside pressures from district administrators, parents, and other 
community members (e. g., Biklen, 1983). In addition, they want the principal 
to be a strong force in maintaining student disclpline--backing the teachers 
in their classroom discipline policies and maintaining consistent school-wide 
policies. In return for these services, the teachers are willing to cooperate 
with the principal's initiatives. 

This informal system of exchange of favors was described before the in- 
crease in collective bargaining agreements, which specified teachers' (and 
principals') rights and responsibilities. Recent studies suggest that while 
teachers' contracts have produced some change in interactions with adminis- 
trators (particularly in districts Just beginning collective bargaining), the 
change has had less effect on the daily work life of teachers than predicted. 
Mitchell and his colleagues (Mitchell & Kerchner, 1983; Mitchell, Kerchner, 
Erck, & Pryor, 1981) found a general trend toward reduction of the principal's 
power in the school and toward an insistence on conformity with written 
policies (i. e., those specified in the contract). The emphasis on explicit 
public policies tends to make teachers feel less dependent on the good graces 
of the principal and concomitantly less Inclined to go along with the princi- 
pal's Ideas for change. Mitchell emphasizes variation among school districts. 

While Johnson (1982) also noted substantial variation among districts, 
she found a general trend toward continuing the informal exchanges between 
principals and teachers, even when this departed from contract specifications. 
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Despite explicit policies on rights and duties» teachers continue to depend on 
the good will of the principal for many services (e, g.^ equitable assignment 
of students to classes^ buffering of parent requests and complaints). The 
principal relied on the good will of the teachers to maintain high educational 
standards. As a result , the teachers abided by the norms that preceded the 
contracti sometimes asking the union representatives to ignore contract viola- 
tions • 

Interactions with parents . Although parents may seem to be centrally in- 
volved in and concerned with schoolingi teachers typically have few inter- 
actions with them. When students make reasonable progress » contact may not go 
beyond the twice-yearly conference, a practice that disappears in the upper 
grades . 

Yet teachers and parents are continually reminded of each others' 
presence. Parents can see effects of school in their children; teachers can 
tell when parents support classroom work. Such indirect interaction produces 
tension, as teacher and parent (particularly female teachers and mothers, see 
Biklen, 1983; Lightfoot, 1978) compete for the child's attention and loyalty. 

Teachers see the ideal relationship with parents as one in which the 
parents support teacher practices, carry out teacher requests, and do not 
attempt to interfere with teacher plans (Lightfoot, 1978; Lortie, 1975; 
McPherson, 1972). This exclusion of parents may be explained partly by teach- 
ers' desire to keep family affairs from interfering with students' performance 
in school. Some teachers do not want their expectations for children to be 
based on family background. Other teachers see some groups of parents (though 
perhaps not all parents) as threatening, either because their higher social 
status calls the teacher's authority into question or because the teachers see 
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parent demands as unreasonable. Lightfoot (1978) scales the matter quite 

8 trong I y : Tea che r s 

wish to form coalitions only with parents who are obsequl- 
ouS| appreciative I and uncritical^ or accepting of their 
needs for autonomy. Most parents are viewed as a critical 
force thatp If permitted to interfere > would threaten the 
teachers* already insecure professional status and self- 
image, (p, 37) 

Teachers enforce their decisions about a child's educational program by 
drawing on professional status and knowledge. Even though legislation re- 
quires that parents approve the programs of special education students^ teach- 
ers are often able to keep parents from directing the decisions (Weather ly & 
Lipsky, 1977). 

Rewards and Careers in Teaching 

What rewards to teachers get from teaching? How do they envision their 
career prospects? Answers to these questions would increase understanding of 
the satisfactions teachers derive from their work and provide direction for 
making that work more rewarding. 

Occupational rewards are often classified as extrinsic or intrinsic 
rewards. Extrinsic rewards are the public benefits of high salary, short 
working hours, elevated status, and significant power. Intrinsic rewards, 
sometimes called psychic rewards or subjective rewards, are aspects of work 
that are valued and only visible to insiders. To determine whether working 
with young people is an occupational reward, one must explore the perspectives 
of the teachers In question. Researchers have studied such intrinsic rewards 
as knowing that students are learning, emotional attachment to students, 
interaction with colleagues, satisfaction in performing a valuable service, 
enjoyment of teaching activities themselves, and enjoyment of learning from 
teaching. 
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Teachers vary in the importance they attach to both extrinsic and 
intrinsic rewardst Even the supposedly objective benefits of money and status 
are not valued equally by all teachers* 

Extrinsic Rewards 

Teaching is typically portrayed as an occupation largely devoid of 
extrinsic rewards* While teachers aspire to professional status, they have 
yet to attain the associated pay, power, and prestige. Indeed, teaching may 
have lost ground in the past decade. How do teachers reconcile themselves to 
the apparent absence bf extrinsic rewards? 

Salary * Teachers have never been well paid; moreover, whatever salary 
gains were made in an era of teacher shortages and collective bargaining have 
been eroded. Annual teaching salaries are not competitive with salaries in 
fields with similar educational requirements. Furthermore, teachers' salaries 
rise only modestly over the course of their careers. 

The psychological importance of teachers* salaries is, however, not well 
understood and probably differs greatly from teacher to teacher. Hall (1982) 
describes two teaching couples with similar backgrounds and educational prepa- 
ration where the total income of one couple is almost double that of the other 
couple. The high-salaried couple (from an area with a long history of support 
for public education) seem content with their life-style, while the low- 
salaried couple feel financially pressed. The psychological significance of a 
teaching salary may be affected by whether the teachers* spouse is in a high 
paying Job or the teaching salary represents half or all of the family^s 
income. The increase in the number of single-parent families (Sweet & 
Jacobsen, 1983) may also bear on how different teachers perceive their earn- 
ings. 
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Status. The status of teaching has declined in the past decade , and 
teachers are sensitive to their tarnished image. Heath (cited in Fiske, 1983) 
has found that ''teachers feel a declining sense of social status" (p. 18), and 
the Carnegie commission report on high schools describes secondary-school 
teachers as ''deeply troubled • • • about loss of status, the bureaucratic 
pressures, a negative public image" (cited in Fiske, 1983, p* 18). The per- 
centage of parents who would like their children to enter teaching continues 
to decline (Gallup, 1983, p. 44). From many teachers' perspectives, the low 
status of teaching is a significant occupational hazard. 

Work schedule * The number of hours teachers are required to be in school 
is small compared to the time other workers must spend at their Job sites. 
The typical mandatory work day is less than eight hours, and schools are not 
in session during the summer and other holidays* Though many teachers spend 
time at home preparing for work, they retain considerable flexibility in their 
work schedule. 

This flexibility can be seen as an occupational reward. Teachers can use 
it to devote themselves to outside interests (other Jobs, raising a family, 
volunteer work) without the feeling of shirking work responsibilities. Many 
studies report that teachers find the flexible schedule attractive (Biklen, 
1983; Hall, 1982; Lortie, 1975; Nelson, in press). 

Power . While power may be a significant extrinsic reward in many occupa- 
tions, it is seldom mentioned as a teaching reward. As Lortie (1975) com- 
ments, "teachers are not supposed to enjoy exercising power per se" (p. 102). 

Intrinsic Rewards 

Given the relative absence of extrinsic rewards, intrinsic rewards gain 
• importance. As Lipsky (1980) points out, in a Job (like teaching) where 
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outcomes are relatively difficult to measure, the individual's own definition 
of what makes work worthwhile is crucially important because it influences 
what Is actually done more than the formal goals and organizational policies. 
Some recent research (Hall, 1982) suggests that the intrinsic rewards of 
teaching are on the wane. 

Students . Most teachers find student learning and student actachment 
rewarding. While teachers feel pressure to increase the achievement of their 
entire class, they find greater rewards in the success of individual students 
(Lortie, 1975; Jackson, 1968; Wise, 1979). This represents a disjuncture 
between institutional goals and teachers' goals. Many elementary-school 
teachers also enjoy the affection of their students. For secondary-school 
teachers, open displays of affection are less acceptable, especially from stu- 
dents of the opposite sex (Hall, 1982). 

Teachers in several studies have reported that rewards from students have 
declined (Leonard, 1983; Newman, 1978; Silver, 1973). Hall (1982), for exam- 
ple, found secondary-school teachers frustrated by the increasing difficulty 
in getting citudents to learn and worried about the increasing danger of physi- 
cal abuse by students. 

Colleagial stimulation and support . The isolation of most teachers has 
been frequently noted (e. g. , Cohen, 1973; Lortie, 1975; McPherson, 1972; 
Silver, 1973; Waller, 1932). Such isolation prevents teachers from enjoying 
the rewards of collegial interac tion--support and praise for work well done, 
stimulation of new ideas. 

While it appears that psychic rewards in teaching come from children, 
not adults, some research (e. g., Cohen, 1973; Sieber, 1981) suggests that 
this is not universally true. There are schools with substantial collegial 
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Interaction where teachers enjoy talking shop, observing and critiquing each 
others' teaching, and working together to Improve Instruction (Little, 1982). 
Similarly, Cohen (1973) found that many teachers In open-space schools, wheie 
the classroom door could never be closed, were more satisfied with their jobs 
than teachers In schools with traditional architecture. 

The emphasis on Intrinsic rewards from students, rather than adults, may 
also be less applicable at the secondary-school level (Mann, 1976) cr In 
schools where student achievement Is low (Silver, 1973). When rewarding 
Interactions with students are scarce. Interactions with other teachers can 
become a primary source of Intrinsic rewards. 

The glow of service . The belief that they are providing a public service 
may be rewarding for many teachers. Like other government service employees, 
teachers tend to see themselves as performing an essential service that no one 
else is willing to perform (Llpsky, 1980). The service Image Is, however, 
more difficult to maintain since collective bargaining has made the public 
more aware of teachers' Interest In their own well-being. Those entering the 
Job market have not abandoned the Ideal of public service, but teaching Is 
less clearly an attractive service occupation (see Sykes, 1983, pp. 111-112). 

Enjoyment of teaching activities . Teaching activities themselves can 
also be a source of Intrinsic rewards. Mitchell and his colleagues (Mitchell, 
Ortiz, & Mitchell, 1982) found that teachers do not select learning activities 
because they lead to valued outcomes, but because they value such activities 
in and of themselves. Teachers vary In the kinds of classroom activities 
they value. Some teachers prefer activities designed to foster achievement; 
others prefer activities designed to be nurturant. Some teachers get rewards 
from conducting carefully planned lessons; others get satisfaction from 
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creating a classroom environment where students have many opportunities to 
follow their own interests. 

PLihal (1982) found that teachers who get substantial rewards from seeing 
the effects of their instruction get relatively little reward from the mere 
process of interaction, and vice versa* These preferences were related to the 
organization of instruction. Teachers found student learning most rewarding 
in math lessons, where learning goals were well defined and students worked 
alone at their seats. In social studies lessons, where learning goals are 
broad and group activities dominate, teachers found the process most reward- 
ing. 

Concepts of Career 

Continuity . As indicated in the preceding section on research methods, 
recent studies of teachers' perceptions of their careers reveal that many 
female teachers do not view career continuity as an Important characteristic 
of their work. Though interruption in employment call for explanation in a 
business or law career, some teachr^rs see an in-and-out employment pattern as 
acceptable or even as evidence of a praiseworthy commitment to child rearing. 
The pattern is becoming less common, however, as women are more likely to 
take only a short pregnancy leave (Sweet & Jacobsen, 1983). 

Vertical advancement . With few exceptions, teachers cannot be promoted 
and still remain teachers. Teachers may change to other school positions 
(e. g. , principal), but even that *'promo tion** is open to very few. In this 
respect teaching seems to be a job with little to offer the ambitious career- 
ist. What the teacher may envision as a long-term career is a few years 
establishing competence and securing tenure followed by 40-odd years of per- 
forming the same Job with new sets of students. In the past, teachers may 
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have looked forward to a move from an inner-city , low-socioeconomic status 
(SES) school to a higher-SES school, either in a different part of the city 
or in an affluent suburb (Becker, I9S2). The shortage of teaching Jobs has 
reduced such horizontal mobility. Cohen (1973) reports that the lack of 
vertical mobility is frustrating for some ambitious female elementary-school 
teachers; other ambitious teachers wish to avoid leaving the classroom, so 
their desire for recognition and reward is not blocked by absence of a career 
ladder (though it may be blocked by absence of opportunities for public reward 
and recognition)* 

The specialization of teaching * Two decades ago, few distinctions could 
be made among teaching positions* Teachers were certified either as multi- 
subject elementary-school teachers or as single-subject secondary-school 
teachers* The lack of differentiation among teaching roles has frequently 
been cited as limiting teachers* opportunities to take on different school 
responsibilities* 

The rise in employment of teachers* aides and specialist teachers has 
broken that pattern of homogeneity* Partially as a result of the availability 
of federal compensatory-education programs, many schools hired aides to assist 
the regular classroom teachers* The altered staffing patterns have tended to 
persist even when federal funds were removed (Kirst, 1983)* Though still In a 
minority, specialist teachers make up an increasingly larger fraction of 
American teachers (Kerr, 1983)* Many teachers begin their careers as special- 
ists, but the existence of such specialist positions gives experienced class- 
room teachers a visible example of other possibilities for teaching employ- 
ment* 

The effect of this increase in the variety of teaching roles on teachers' 
views of their careers is largely unexplored* Kerr (1983) suggests that 
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teachers see specialization as a way to gain autonomy^ pay^ and status; 
Nilofsky (1976) describes a case in which a specialist felt ostracized by the 
regular teachers In her building. The effects of specialization on the cul- 
tures of teaching deserve study. 

Commitment . Commitment Is one indication of the importance teachers 
attach to their work. Although sociological studies of work have typically 
concluded that teachers lack career commitment^ recent research on what 
teaching means to teachers sheds new light on this issue. The difference in 
conclusions stems from the use of different definitions of "commitment*' and 
'^career." Because the research for more appropriate definitions is motivated 
largely by a desire to correct the male bias In previous analyseSi we discuss 
this issue under the feminization of teaching in the section on the genesis of 
teaching cultures. 

Teaching; Wh ^ s in It for the Teacher ? 

Teachingi like other occupations^ tends to attract and hold people who 
are initially disposed to ^alue what the work has to offer and to be able to 
cope with difficulties the work presents. Thus it comes as no surprise that 
teachingi with a reputation as low-paid service work with children, is viewed 
by many teachers as rewarding in terms of interactions with students and the 
pleasure of serving, not because of the pay or opportunities for advancement. 

This functional match between Job characteristics and expectations about 
work is likely to continue as long as the nature of the work matches what 
people expected when they began and as long as those outside the occupation 
are satisfied with those within. 

Because both of these situations have recently changed, questions are 
being raised about the desirability of restructuring the occupation. 
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Discussions about reforms should attend to the features of teaching that 
teachers have found rewarding and to how these have changed In the past decade 
(et g«i reductions In rewards from Interacting with students). Advocates of 
change should^ however ^ take care to note that If they succeed in attracting a 
new group of entrants Into the occupatloni those newcomers may expect a 
different mix of occupational rewards from that expected by teachers on whom 
most research has been conducted* If the new group Is to remain In teaching 
or if similar Individuals are to continue to enter teaching, changes In teach- 
ing must reflect theLr expectations* 

The status and attractiveness of teaching might be enhanced if teachers 
were seen to possess a special body of know ledge • The belief that anyone can 
teach makes it harder to take pride in the expertise gained through profes« 
slonal education and teaching experience and may be a source of tensions 
between teachers, principals, and parents* As Lightfoot (1978) points out, 
teachers' own uncertainty about their judgment and status makes them vulner- 
able to parent complaints or demands for change* Uncertainty about whether 
they have special knowledge lowers teachers* status and makes them question 
their occupational choice* 

Teachers ' Knowledge 
Teachers have not been seen as possessing a unique body of professional 
knowledge and expertise* The prevailing view among most researchers is that 
teachers have experience while academicians have knowledge* Concerned about 
this portrait, some researchers have sought other ways to describe and analyze 
what teachers know* Instead of searching for professional knowledge or tech- 
nical knowledge, they liave looked more broadly at teachers* practical 
knowledge-- that is, those beliefs, insights, and habits that enable teachers 
to do their work in schools* In so doing, they show that teachers' knowledge 
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has the characteristics that philosophers have always attributed to practical 
knowledge — that It is time-bound and situation-specific, personally compelling 
and oriented toward action. They have not yet dealt with the question of why 
and on what grounds these beliefs, insights, and habits should be considered 
knowledge. 

In this section, we analys&e a few empirical studies of teachers* prac- 
tical knowledge. The basic research strategy for gathering data on what 
teachers know is to get them to talk about their work in interviews (e. g., 
Elbaz, 1983), teacher * seminars (e. g., Lampert, 1981; Lampert, in press) or 
discussions of observations and classroom videotapes (e. g., Erickson, 
Handbook chapter, in preparation). On the basis of these verbal data, 
researchers make inferences and claims about the content, uses, and organiza- 
tion of teachers' knowledge. Before illustrating this research, we consider 
some of the less flattering views of teachers' knowledge. 

K Dim View of Teachers ' Knowledge 

Researchers have portrayed teachers' knowledge as a mixture of idiosyn- 
cratic experience and personal synthesis. For example. Lor tie (1975) argues 
that teachers lack a technical culture, a set of commonly held, empirically 
derived practices and principles of pedagogy. As a result, teachers must 
Individually develop practices consistent with their personality and experi- 
ence. Jackson (1968) also implies that teachers lack professional knowledge. 
Teachers, he argues, are content with simple explanations. They Justify their 
teaching on the basis of feelings and impulse rather than reflection and 
thought. They take strong stands against practices different from their own 
and rely on personal experience to defend what they do. The meanings they 
give to aba tract terms are limited to the boundaries of their own experience. 
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Two explanations have been offered to account for this picture of 
knowledge generation and use in teaching. Lor tie (1975) links the inade- 
quacies of teacher education to the absence of a technical culture in teach- 
ing. If there is no knowledge base, then teacher education cannot transmit 
relevant professional knowledge. Sarason (1982) ties the fact that teachers 
lack a shared body of practical knowledge to teacher isolation. Because most 
teachers work apart from their colleagues, they have little opportunity to 
articulate and compare what they know. Furthermore, the need to respond con- 
tinually to classroom, demands is thought to foster a reliance on intuition and 
impulse rather than reason (Huberman, 1983). 

These explanations stem from a restricted view of knowledge in teaching. 
Lortie reduces problems of practice to technical choices. By limiting his 
notion of useful knowledge to tested relationships between ends and means, he 
implies that goals in teaching are givens, not things to be chosen or justi- 
fied. In trying to explain teachers' reliance on intuition and impulse, 
Jackson implies that teaching cannot be reasonable. This seems untenable. 
On-the-spot decisions cannot be considered capricious just because they 
require instantaneous response in a complex and fluid environment. 

The tendency to question teachers' knowledge also stems from placing a 
higher value on scientific knowledge than on practical and personal knowledge. 
Presumably, scientific knowledge offers a more objective and reliable picture 
of classroom life because it transcends the details of specific classrooms, 
the biases of individual teachers and the necessary limits of their experi- 
ence. Caught up in the demands of their own work, teachers cannot solve prob- 
lems in general; they must deal with specific situations. Thus their descrip- 
tions of teaching sound more like stories than theories because they are full 
of the particulars of their own experience. General solutions are considered 
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batter because they are not tied to a specific time aod place (Lampertp I98I; 
Schwab, 1959). 

Because practical problems are defined by these ties^ this argument crit- 
icizes practical knowledge on inappropriate grounds m The close connection to 
practical situations where teachers* knowledge is shaped and used does not 
necessarily make it less valuable. Just different from scientific knowledge. 
As Buchmann (1983a) argues, the purpose of practical knowledge is to inform 
wise action not to advance general unders tandingt The goal of wise action 
and the practical con.text£^ of teaching provide the appropriate terms for 
describing what teachers know, how they acquire this knowledge, and how they 
put it to use» 

Below we discuss some empirical research on teachers' knowledge under the 
headings of content, uses, and organization. Looking at content implies that 
teachers have a substantive body of knowledge; it is, however, only by con*» 
side ring how this knowledge is used that one can understand the sense in which 
it is practical* Understanding the organization of teachers* knowledge 
refines one's appreciation of its uses by showing how different forms of 
knowledge permit different kinds of performances • 

What Teachers Know 

Teachers draw on diverse kinds of knowledge in carrying out their work. 
Still, few researchers have studied the content of teachers' knowledge. This 
may reflect a narrow view of teachers' knowledge or uncertainty about what 
kinds of knowledge to look for. By suggesting five categories of practical 
knowledge in teachings-knowledge of self, the milieu of teaching, subject 
matter, curriculum development, and ins true tion--*£lbaz (1983) offers one way 
of organizing the content of teachers' knowledge. These categories, drawn 
from a case study of practical knowledge based on interviews with a high 
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school English teacher naraed Sarah, point to areas of content knowledge that 
seem relevant to teaching and may provide a useful guide for research on what 
teachers know. 

Whereas Elbaz describes the scope of one teacher's practical knowledge, 
Lampert (1981; in press) focuses on a single category, personal knowledge, 
which combines Elbaz's "knowledge of self" with knowledge of students. 
According to Lampert, personal knowledge includes knowledge of "who the teach- 
er Is and what she cares about" (p. 204) as well as knowledge of students 
beyond that provided by pencil-and-paper tests» If teacher and students work 
together over time in a common endeavor, teachers come to know their students 
as people and to hold out some expectations for their human development. The 
teacher *s vision of what a child should become is based on what that individ- 
ual teacher cares about as well as what s/he knows about the child. This per- 
sonal knowledge is essential in accomplishing what teachers care about, what 
students want, and what the curriculum requires. 

How Teachers Use Practical Knowledge 

A unifying theme in this small body of work on teachers* knowledge is the 
recognition that teachers' knowledge is "actively related to the world of 
practice" (Elbaz, 1983). Researchers have described and conceptualized how 
practical knowledge Is used to manage dilemmas in teaching (Lampert, 1981) or 
to observe and make sense of what goes on In classrooms (Erlckson, handbook 
chapter In preparation). 

Elbaz explores different ways teachers use the practical knowledge they 
formulate In response to the situations they encounter. Teachers use prac- 
tical knowledge to express purposes, give shape and meaning to their experi- 
ences, and structure social realities. All these uses are conditioned by the 
way teachets conceive of theory, practice, and their relationship. 
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Separating the different uses of practical knowledge is helpful for 

purposes of analysis, but in practice, teachers' knowledge functions as an 
organized whole, orienting the teacher to his/her situation and allowing 
him/her to act. Elbaz iUustratt^s this in her discussion of Sarah's decision 
to stop teaching English and to work in the Reading Center. As Sarah became 
more uncomfortable with the back-to-basics stance of the English department 
and with what she called the ''phony power structure" of the classroom, she 
found the Reading Center to have a more congenial social framework. There she 
could function as a person with skills to share rather than as an authority 
figure. Sarah used her practical knowledge to structure a new social reality 
that expressed her goals as a teacher and helped resolve the tensions she felt 
from the demands of the department, her own views of literature, and the stu- 
dents' indifference to English. 

Lampert (1931; in press) also shows how teachers use their knowledge to 
resolve tensions, in this case tensions between the interpersonal and institu- 
tional aspects of teaching. Although Lampert' s findings about the personal 
nature of teachers' knowledge accord with Lor tie's and Jackson's claims, her 
interpretation moves in a different direction. Rather than inferring some 
deficiency in teachers, she argues that teachers use their personal knowledge 
to manage practical dilemmas. Over and over again, the teachers in her study 
Illustrate how they managed to teach without having to make the dichotomous 
choices social scientists associate with the teachers 's role (e. g., to 
satisfy either personal goals or institutional requirements; to foster either 
human development or academic excellence). 

According to Lampert, teachers use their personal knowledge of children, 
what they know about a particular child^ and what seems like the appropriate 
teacher role, to accommodate to the classroom requirements of time and 
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curriculum as well as to a child's own know ledge , In teres ts, and fee lings t 
Through specific examples of encounters between teachers and students, Lampert 
illustrates '*a complicated personal and practical process of accommodations" 
(p. 149) in which teachers express their responsibilities to both students and 
society. 

Like Elbaz, Erickson (in press) shows how early elementary teachers use 
practical knowledge to make sense out of what happens in their classroomt 
Through observations, Informal interviewing, and discussion of classroom 
videotapes, Erickson found that teachers used their knowledge of students and 
the year-long curriculum to simplify their view of the classroom and to Inter- 
pret specific things children did. The two teachers Erickson studied looked 
at their students in a multidimensional way and viewed their academic work in 
the context of an annual curriculum cycle, attending to different aspects of 
an activity at different points in the year. This attention to different 
features of a situation over time resembles the strategy of dilemma management 
that Lampert describes. 

By showing how teachers use their personal and practical knowledge to 
resolve tensions, manage dilemmas, and simplify the complexities of their 
work, researchers underscore the critical role of teachers' knowledge in 
teaching* 

How Teachers' Knowledge Is Organized 

Different forms of practical knowledge enable people to engage in differ- 
ent kinds of performances. For example, mastery of specific ways of acting In 
particular situations makes one less capable of responding to variable situ- 
ations. Knowing the connections between different actions and their conse- 
quences provides tested ways of meeting similar situations In the future but 
will not help in anticipating a changing future (Schwab, 1959). In describing 
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the structure of teachers* practical knowledge > researchers have begun to 
explore how practical knowledge Is ordered and what uses its different struc- 
turing elements make possible* 

To describe the organization of Sarah's knowledge^ Elbaz (1983) distin- 
guished three levels that reflect varying degrees of generality: rules of 
practice I practical principles^ and images# A rule of practice is a brief » 
clearly formulated statement of what to do in a particuUr situation^ In 
using a rule of practice ^ the ends or purposes of action are taken for 
granted. For example^ Sarah has a rule for dealing with a learning disabled 
student: "He has ray full attention aftev I finish all the instructions" 
(p. 133)^ 

A practical principle is a broaderp more inclusive statement that embod- 
ies a rationale^ The use of practical principles involves reflection. When 
Sarah talks of trying to make the children happy to walk into her classroomi 
she states a principle regarding remedial work with students. This principle 
governs a variety of practices ranging from unstructured talk to coaching a 
student for an upcoming exam* It reflects her beliefs about the relationship 
between students' emotional states and their subsequent learning. 

Images capture the teacher's knowledge and purposes at the most general 
level, orienting her overall conduct rather than directing specific actions. 
"The teacher's feelings » values^ needs and beliefs combine as she forms images 
of how teaching should be, and marshals experience, theoretical knowledge, 
school folklore to give substance to these images" (Elbaz, 1983, p. 134). The 
image of a window captures the orienting purposes of Sarah's work: She wanted 
"to have a window onto the kids and what they are thinking" (p. 121) and, in 
turn, she wanted her own window to be more open. 
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The concept of images could be useful in studying teachers' practical 
knowledge* Images mediate between thought and action at a more general level 
than rules and principles and show how different kinds of knowledge and values 
come together in teaching. Images express the teachers* purposes* Because 
they are open, taking on different senses in different situations, images 
guide teachers Intuitively, inspiring rather than determining their actions. 
Rules and principles embody instructional knowledge but images order all 
aspects of practical knowledge. Images also extend knowledge by generating 
new rules and principles and by helping teachers to choose among them when 
they conflict. 

Another structuring of teachers' knowledge that mediates between thought 
and action comes from Bussls, Chittenden, and Amarel's (1976) interview study 
of 60 teachers trying to Implement more open and informal approaches in the 
classroom. While the researchers acknowledge that commitment to an open edu- 
cation philosophy is critical in implementing such an approach, they do not 
describe how such a commitment and the requisite knowledge, which is the focus 
of their study, interact* This was not their intent* Still, one can imagine 
how the concept of image might serve to capture the way different kinds of 
knowledge combine with experience, values, and beliefs as a teacher creates 
and runs an open classroom. Differences in the imagery that open-classroom 
teachers hold may explain some of the variation the researchers found in 
teachers' beliefs about children and curriculum. 

The researchers conceptualized teachers* beliefs about curriculum and 
students In terms of classroom activities (surface content), the teacher's 
learning priorities for children (organizing content), and the connections 
betweeen the two, A picture of the surface curriculum was reconstructed from 
teachers' responses to questions about a typical day, the kind of planning 
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they did outside of school » the physical set up of the classroom » and the 
materials and equipment In the room* Recurring themes suggested organizing 
priorities* Connections were Inferred when teachers' talk m':;%6d back and 
forth between classroom activities and organizing priorities^ with specific 
encounters Illustrating broader concerns and broader priorities related to 
specific Instances. 

The researchers found that teachers differed In the number and strength 
of the connections they saw between their priorities and what was going on In 
their classroom. For. example» teachers with more and clearer priorities 
tended to value materials that could serve a variety of learning purposes. 
The researchers relate this to the knowledge a teacher uses to recognize and 
realize a learning priority (knowledge of materials, subject matter, children, 
and the learning process)* 

Judging the Worth of Teachers' Knowledge 

These studies of teachers' knowledge project an Image of the teacher as 
someone who holds and uses knowledge to shape the work situation and guide 
practice. By opening up teachers' knowledge to Inquiry, researchers are mak- 
ing a statement that the content of teachers' minds Is worth investigating on 
its own terms. Studies of teachers' practical knowledge can greatly advance 
the understanding of teaching as long as researchers are sensitive to under- 
lying epls temologlcal Issues and to questions about the sociology of teachers' 
knowledge. 

Because of teachers' position In the school hierarchy, their personal 
knowledge often carries less authority than more objective data. The teachers 
in Lamport's study, for example, felt that the school's preoccupation with 
standardized. Impersonal measures made their deepest concerns seem sollpslstlc 
and their personal knowledge unreal (p« 213), 
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Different forms of knowledge may be more helpful at different levels in 
the school system* What administrators wapt to know about student achievement 
is different from what teachers want to know (Amarel & Chittenden, 1962) « 
Still I norms and practices that devalue teachers' knowledge contribute to the 
deskilling of teachers and undermine the quality of their work (Apple, 1982; 
see also the section of this paper on the feminization of teaching, p. 46-48) • 

Such norms and practices also ignore the critical role ^-hat personal 
knowledge plays in teaching. As Lampert (1981) puts it, the answer to why 
Johnny can't read will not be found in a book* Johnny's teacher^ must pull 
together her knowledge of learning to read with what she knows about Johnny 
from her personal relationship with him and decide what she wants to have 
happen, monitoring his progress and adapting her goals and practice. 

It does not follow, however, that everything a teacher believes or is 
willing to act on m^arits the label "knowledge," although that view has some 
support. Such a position makes the concept of knowledge as justified belief 
meaningless. How then can one evaluate teachers' knowledge? Buchmann (1983b, 
in press) addresses this question in her analytic work on knowledge use and 
justification in teaching. Teachers must inevitably act on incomplete and un-* 
certain evidence while maintaining their faith in the appropriateness of what 
they do. Precisely because of these conditions, it is critical that teachers' 
beliefs be justified on the basis of public criteria (e. g., colleagues, the 
curriculum, equity) rather than private ones (e. g., personal preferences) and 
held open to new evidence and subsequent revision. 

Buchmann 's points are well taken. Applied to research on teachers' 
knowledge, they raise important questions about how such knowledge develops 



-^All the teachers Lampert studied were women. 
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and on what grounds it changes. Stilly her analysis might be more appropriate 
for knowledge that comes in the form of proposi tions^ leaving researchers with 
the challenge of formulating criteria that can be used to evaluate teachers' 
images • 

Despite the diversity of teaching culturesi researchers who have looked 
at norms for interaction^ occupational rewards^ and teachers' knowledge have 
found shared ways of thinking that set groups of teachers apart from the 
general population. While Waller's (1932) claim that one could easily pick 
out the teachers in a crowd is an overs tatement^ experienced teachers do see 
their world differently from other people. We address the questions of why 
teaching cultures have taken their current forms and how individuals acquire a 
teaching culture in the remainder of this paper. 

The Genesis of Teaching Cultures 
Part of understanding the cultures of teaching involves understanding 
their genesis. How does it happen that teachers share certain sentiments or 
views of their work? What accounts for prevailing patterns of knowledge use 
in teaching? How do the norms that govern teachers' interactions with 
parents » students ^ and administrators evolve? How did teaching come to have 
low status? Why is It that common instructional practices prevail? These are 
questions about the origins of teaching cultures. In the previous section we 
were concerned with research that paints a picture of the cultures of teaching 
by describing shared sentiments^ habits of mind i and patterns of interaction. 
In this section we focus on research that seeks to account for the genesis of 
these aspects of teaching cultures* 

Some researchers have tried to explain all or part of the cultures of 
teaching in terms of individual characteristics. From this perspective^ the 
fact that teachers share common outlooks simply shows that people with similar 
backgrounds and personalities go Into teaching* While this kind of 
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explanation may account for some of the shared meanings teachers attach to 
their work| it ignores the influences that stem from the contexts of teaching 
itself. 

The most immediate context of teaching is the classroom. Since Jackson's 
( 1968) classic study of life in classrooms, researchers have i^ocused on how 
common features of the classroom environment shape common patterns of belief 
and behavior in teachers. Teachers not only work in classrooms, they also 
work in institutions that surround them with constraints and opportunities. 
These organizational properties represent a second source of influence on the 
cultures of teaching. Finally, schools function in a larger social context 
that shapes and, in turn, is shaped by what goes on there. Thus the cultures 
of teaching also reflect the influence of economic, social, and political 
factors. 

In this section, we draw on studies that account for aspects of teaching 
cultures In terras of classroom, organizational, and socie tal influences • For 
example, aspects of practical knowledge and teacher-student relations have 
been related to the properties of classrooms, norms of interaction, and re- 
wards in teaching have been connected to school structure, and teacher status 
and self image have been linked with the role of women in society. While 
these examples do not cover all the external influences that researchers have 
studied, they do Illustrate a common thesis-"*tha t the cultures of teaching are 
shaped by the contexts of teaching. 

The G la s s room Con tex t 

Classrooms have distinctive environmental properties that shape teachers* 

actions. Researchers have called attention to the complexity and immediacy 

of classroom events, and to the fact that they occur in groups. They have 
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linked these features to teachers* sentimentSi habits of mlnd| and patterns of 
behavior. 

Classroom press » Classrooms are complicated and busy settings^ serving a 
variety of purposes and containing a variety of processes and events. Teach- 
ers must manage groupSi deal with Individual needs and responses^ maintain 
records I evaluate student abllitlesp promote learning^ and establish routines, 
Jackson (1968) found that elementary teachers engage In 200-300 exchanges 
every hour of their working day. Not unly do teachers have a variety of 
things to do I they must often attend to more than one thing at a tlme« As 
they help Individual students^ teachers must monitor the rest of the class. 
As they conduct lessonsp they must anticipate Interrup tlons^ distribute oppor- 
tunities to speaki and keep an eye on the time. Smith and Geoffrey's (1968) 
characterization of the teacher as a ringmaster seems apt. 

The Immediacy and complexity of classroom life have been linked with the 
preference of many teachers for simple explanations and practical solutions 
and with teachers' resistance to proposals for change. The sheer number and 
pace of events call for quick and decisive actions. The work day offers 
little time to unravel the complex causes of the reality teachers face. 
Researchers like Jackson (1968) have questioned whether a deeper level of 
understanding would help teachers cope with the here and now. Others like 
Erickson have sought to uncover the tacit knowledge gained through on*- the- job 
experience 9 knowledge that enables teachers to accommodate the demands of 
classroom life. (See section on teachers' practical knowledge.) 

Teachers' alleged conservatism has also been linked to the pressing 
demands of the present. Doyle and Ponder (1977) found that teachers were most 
receptive to proposals for change that fit with current classroom proceJures 
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and did not cause major disruptions* Those who criticize teachers for 
maintaining this practicality ethic may underestimate the added complications 
that flow from attempts to alter established practice and the degree to which 
current practices are highly adaptive to classroom realities* For example, 
most teachers probably find it easier to instruct the whole class than to set 
up and monitor multiple and simultaneous learning centers* As historians of 
instructional practices argue, certain formats, like recitation, persist 
because they fit the environmental demands of classrooms (Hoekter & Ahlbtand, 
1969; Cuban, 1984). . 

Teaching to a group . The group-based nature of classrooms accounts for 
some of the fundamental ambiguities in the student^ teacher relationship, (See 
section on norms for interaction.) Unlike tutors who work with one student, 
teachers work with groups of 25-30 students. They must therefore deal with a 
host of individual and group needs. Since many students do not come to school 
voluntarily, teachers cannot count on their willingness to do assigned tasks. 
Thus the teacher has the dual responsibility o£ maintaining attention and con- 
trol over the group while generating an openness to learning* These two tasks 
often seem incompatible. The former requires a certain distance, while the 
latter often depends on personal interest and involvement. The group context 
also means that a' tions directed toward one student are visible to others and 
may set a precedent, Jhus in dealing with individuals, teachers must always 
be conscious of the message to the rest of the class (Dreeben, 1973; Waller, 
1932). 

The ecological argument links aspects of teaching cultures with certain 
properties of classroom environmpnts . For example, the fact that classrooms 
contain groups of students means that teachers have both managerial and 
instructional responsibilities, yet their range of options for carrying out 
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these responsibilities is limited by these same classroom properties. From 
this perspective I part of the cultures of teaching can be seen as the outcome 
of a process of adaptation to the environmental demands of classrooms. As we 
will discuss later in our section on how teaching cultures are acquired, this 
process of adaptation is particularly noticeable in the novice who must learn 
the ecology of the classroom in order to succeed as a teacher (Doyle^ 1977a, 
1977b; Zeichner, 1983). 

O rganizational Determinants of the Cultures of Teaching 

While the facts of classroom life probably impinge most directly on 
teachers, the structure of schools also shapes what teachers do and how they 
think about their work. Researchers have accounted for aspects of the cul- 
tures of teaching by analyzing the influence of schools as institutions. For 
example, the cellular structure of schools has been linked with a norm of non- 
interference among teachers. The authority structure has been associated with 
teachers* sentiments about what constitutes outside help and what feels like 
interference. Moreover, in discussing the sources of frustration in their 
work, teachers point to tensions between the job and the work of teaching* 
One manifestation of this tension is the incompatibility between institutional 
goals and teachers* goals, a commnn theme in teachers* writing and in research 
on what teaching does to teachers. 

Cellular structure . Although teachers may work in isolation in open 
space schools or work together despite physical barriers, the egg-crate archi- 
tecture of many schools and the school schedule encourage teacher isolation. 
Teachers are cut off from their colleagues because they spend most of the day 
in their own classrooms. Typically teachers have (or m 
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Littlei 1982 for exceptions.) While external conditions alone do not account 
for teacher Isolation and uncertainty , they make it harder for teachers to 
know how well they are doing or to see what others are doing. Sara son (1982) 
captures the psychological effects of the geographical properties of most 
schools; *'The teacher is alone with problems and dilemmasi constantly thrown 
back on personal resources, having little or no interpersonal vehicles avail* 
able for purposes of stimulation, change or control" (p. 162)* 

Some researchers link the cellular organization of schools with the norms 
of individualism and noninterference among teachers. The modal-spatial 
arrangement encourages privacy, hence a prevailing norm of noninterference. 
In most schools, the classroom is considered inviolate. Teachers are not 
supposed to invade one another's classrooms or advise on methods or content 
unless directly asked. The physical Isolation conveys the message that teach-* 
ers ought to cope with their problems on their own, reinforcing the norm of 
indivMualism. Working it out alone has come to be accepted as the way it 
should be in teaching. 

These effects of the cellular structure fnay be seen either as an unfor* 
tunate lack of mutual support or as a welcome guarantee of professional auton- 
omy. The uncertainties of teaching are exacerbated by the fact that teachers 
cannot easily turn to one another for help and support. This reality is 
especially salient for the novice who must sink or swim alone (Lortie, 1975; 
Zeichner & Grant, 1981). The flip side of teacher isolati on, however, is a 
certain amount of freedom. Teachers value the opportunity to run their class- 
rooms as they see fit. A fifth-grade teacher interviewed by Jackson (1968) 
put it bluntly: "If they made teaching too rigid or started telling roe that I 
must use this book or that book and could not bring in supplementary materials 
of my own, then I'd quit" (p. 129). Still, without clear criteria for 
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evaluating teaching and consensus about the goals of Instruction, this freedom 
carries a heavy responsibility. While It may evoke great effort In some 
teachers, others can get by doing very lltte (Cuslck, 1983), 

The principal's authority * The Issue of teacher autonomy Is often linked 
with the structure of authority relations In schools. The school assigns 
formal authority to the principal. Through the allocation of prized 
re8ources--materlals, time, space"as well as through sanctions, the principal 
can exert considerable Influence over teachers' working environment. As the 
chief administrative officer, the principal is expected to provide leadership, 
advice, supervision, and evaluation. The principal, however is seldom seen as 
a respected expert on classroom practice (Blklen, 1983; Bluroberg & Greenfield, 
1^80), Some teachers resent the fact that the person responsible for Judging 
their competence observes them Infrequently and knows less than they do about 
what is going on in their room. The fact that principals have more status and 
authority while teachers know more about teaching leads to feelings of ambiva- 
lence on the part of teachers toward their principal, (See section on norms 
of interaction,) When the principal places higher value on the impersonal, 
bureaucratic, and standardized aspects of schooling, teachers feel a conflict 
between the job and the work of teaching. 

Conflicts between the job and work of teaching . The work of teaching in- 
cludes all those aspects directly related to the realization of educational 
goals: motivating students, getting to know them as individuals, assessing 
their understanding. The job of teaching is concerned with the realization of • 
organizational or bureaucratic goals: maintaining order in classrooms and 
corridors, keeping students busy, categorizing students so that they can be 
processed by the administrative machinery. The tension between the 
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organizational and personal aspects of teaching Is a pervasive theme In the 
analytic and empirical literature on teaching (e. g., Berlak & Berlak, 1981; 
Dreeben, 1973; Jackson, 1968). It also comes through when researchers 
describe teachers' views of their work (e. g., IJlklen, 1983; Hall, 1982; 
Lampert, 1981; McPherson, 1982) and when teachers speak for themselves 
(Freedman, Jackson, & Boles, 1983). 

The accumulation of administrative activities makes teaching difficult. 
The teacher must hold students' attention to get subject matter across, but 
the child coming for the attendance records, the intercom announcement of a 
football pep-rally, and the surprise visit from a parent all break the spell 
(Lottie, 1975). For some teachers, these bothersome administrative tasks and 
interruptions reflect the low esteem that others have for them (Biklen, 1983). 
Wise (1979) documents the tremendous increase over the past decade in adminis- 
trative directives related to legal, judicial, and administrative policies 
that constrain teachers and take time away from teaching. 

Often the tension between the job and the work of teaching Is cast in 
terras of conflicting goals and standards. Many teachers want student learning 
to be baaed ou individual needs, yet their schools expect them to Improve 
standardized test scores, cover prescribed curricula at a set pace, and main- 
tain an orderly classroom. Administrators and parents pay more attention to 
report cards and test scores than to whether students understand what they are 
being taught. In most schools, teachers are judged by how well their students 
do on standardized tests and how quietly they move through the halls, not by 
how well teachers know them. Teachers are supposed to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities, but school structures emphasize comparative worth and 
increase competition among students, teachers, and parents. 
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The literature on teacher socialization and teacher burnout describes the 
effects of this underlying tension on the cultures of teaching, (See section 
on the acquisition of teaching cultures.) As the Job of teaching intrudes on 
the work of teachers, many teachers redefine their goals in managerial terras 
(Lipsky, 1980), The difficulties of defining and measuring teaching success 
combine with institutional requirements to encourage the substitution of such 
managerial goals as covering materials and keeping students busy and quiet for 
educational goals. While the phrase "teacher burnout" connotes the depletion 
of the individual's Inner resources, Freedman et al, (1983) argue that "burn- 
out" more accurately refers to the anger and frustration teachers feel at 
having to cope with conflicting Institutional demands and societal expecta- 
tions, 

Lampert (I98I) found that teachers use their personal knowledge to manage 
the dichotomies In their work environment, (See section on teachers* knowl" 
edge,) On the other hand, Gltlln (1983) shows how the use of Individualized 
curricula with predetermined, sequential objectives keeps teachers from using 
their personal knowledge to Influence the direction of student learning. In 
an ethnographic study of two teams of teachers working with such a curriculum, 
Gltlln found that objectives, set problems, and posttests shaped teachers' 
relations with students. 

Teachers' Integrity Is threatened when school organizations Ignore what 
they think Is essential to their teaching-- their personal caring about and 
knowledge of students. As one teacher put It, teaching and learning seem in- 
congruent In an organization that lets people who "have never met the chil- 
dren" make "big decisions about how they will be educated" (Lampert, 1981, 
p. 221), 
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Some teachers in Latnpert's study saw the tensions between the personal 

standards internal to the classroom and the external measures of students' and 

teachers' accomplishtnents as a distinction between feminine and masculine 

perspectives on work. These teachers struggled 

to bring together the indiv dualistic and v'holistic (sic) 
caring for human persons, which is usually associated with 
women's roles in the family, with their feelings about, 
and responsibilities for, accomplishments in their jobs, 
which are measured by the impersonal, task*speci£ic, 
generalized standards of the workplace* (p« 240) 

This struggle is part of a larger struggle that women face in a society 

that devalues their work. As school priorities reflect the values of the 

dominant society, so the cultures of teaching are shaped by the social forces 

that surround them. Because the quality of teaching is intimately related to 

a view of teaching as "women's work," and directly affected by recent changes 

in opportunities for women, we chose this focus to illustrate how social 

forces influence the cultures of teaching and the ways social scientists have 

studied teachers. 

Te aching as Women's Work 

Most teachers are women. They represent 83% of the elementary teachers, 
49% of the secondary teachers and 68% of all teachers (Feis tritzer, 1983). 
Beyond this numerical domination is the prevailing view of teaching as womens' 
work. This association has affected the status of teaching and the self image 
of teachers. It also may explain why few scholars, until recently, have shown 
much interest in studying the perspectives of women who teach. 

Some historians and sociologists Ixave begun to rectify the situation by 
putting women teachers at the center of their inquiries. Two related lines of 
work Can be discerned. 
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First, historical and contemporary portraits of teaching from the Inside 
have been gathered In order to show how gender affects the social construction 
of work experience (Biklen, 1983; Hall, 1982; Llghtfoot, 1983; Nelson, 1981), 
For example, the recognition that most teachers are women leads to studies 
about the intersection of work and career, home and school, because it is 
women who carry that double burden in American society. This research chal- 
lenges traditional social-science views of teachers and offers new insights 
about the cultures of teaching, 

A second line of. work traces the origins of teacher stereotypes, linking 
the social devaluation of teaching to its feminization in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Hoffman, 1981; Llghtfoot, 1983; Richardson & Hatcher, 1983; Sugg, 1978), 
Beyond the social and economic factors, the low sUtus of teaching reflects 
the cultural perception of teacher as woman, Glv n the Influence of the 
womens* movement, this Imagery makes it harder for those who teach to identify 
proudly with their occupation and discourages the more talented from consider- 
ing it. 

In this section, we summarize the arguments that link cultural Images of 
teaching to the economic conditions and social roles of women in the 19th cen- 
tury. We show how research on elementary school teaching reflects normative 
expectations and cultural stereotypes of women. Finally, we illustrate how 
new perspectives on the lives of women teachers point to new conceptualiza- 
tions of the cultures of teaching. 

The special but shadowed status of teachers . The transformation of 
teaching from a temporary job for men to a profession for women was accom- 
panied by a transformation in popular thinking. With tlie help of leaders of 
the common school movement, the image of the teacher shifted from "a second 
rate man to an exemplary women" (Hoffman, 1981), From the 1840s through the 
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Civil War, annual reports of school superintendents extolled the special 
qualification of women for teaching, Horace Mann, In his Fourth Annual 
Report, argued that women were far more fit than men to be ''guides and 
exemplars of young children" because of their "gentle manner and superior 
nature," their Indifference to honors and future status, and their desire to 
remain close to home rather than move out into the world. Among the early 
image makers was Catherine Deecher, an advocate of teaching as "women's true 
profession," who saw the school as an extension of the domestic sphere 
(Skylar, 1973). 

These arguments were constructed in response to major social changes. 
Rapid urbanization and industrialization were creating new economic oppor- 
tunities for men and Immigration was Increasing the number of school-age 
children in cities. As women were needed to care for children in schools, 
their presumed frailties were converted into strengths (Lightfoot, 1983). 
Still, the economic argument was probably the most compelling one to taxpayers 
and male school-board memh r- (Elsbree, 1939; Tyack, 1974). Women could be 
employed for one half to one third the cost of men. 

Kaestle (1983) also links the feminization of teaching with the reorgani- 
zation of schools. Hiring women allowed reformers to press for school innova- 
tions such as supervision and grading because gender differences fit with 
their view that female assistants should serve under male principal teachers, 
thus forming "an enduring gender-oriented hierarchy in elementary schooling" 
(p. 220). 

The feminization of teaching had important effects on the lives of the 
women who taught. By the turn of the century, teaching had changed the oppor- 
tunities of many young women from different social classes whose only other 
options included domestic service, marriage, or factory work. Still, teaching 
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did not (and does not) have the status of or command the same respect as 
••men's work." 

The influence of female stereotypes . The feminization of teaching in the 
19th century was accompanied by cultural stereotypes that continue to influ- 
ence what others expect of teachers and how teachers view themselves. Accord- 
ing to feminist researchers^ these cultural stereotypes are also perpetuated 
by social scientists whose perspectives on teachers reflect views of women in 
general. 

For example > some sociologists (e. g.^ Dreeben^ 1970; Geer,, 1968; Lortie, 
1975) have argued that women teachers lack a strong commitment to their work. 
They cite women's movement in and out of teaching to h^av and raise children 
as evidence of low career commitment. They also assume that women have less 
stake than men in the economic rewards of teaching. 

Teaching is considered an ideal job for women not only because it is com- 
patible with family life» but because it draws on qualities thought to be 
associated with women — '"the traditional womanly dimensions of nurturance^ 
receptivity^ passivity" (Lightfoot^ 1978, p. 64). The historic emphasis in 
elementary teaching on character building rather than intellectual development 
is perpetuated in this idealized image. 

Huch research on schoolteachers takes these traditional images for 
granted and assumes that teaching, like other female occupations, appeals more 
to the emotions than the intellect (Simpson & Simpson, 1969). Jackson (1968) 
argues that eleraentary teachers exercise their feminine birthright when they 
base their actions on intuition and feeling rather than reason. 

Teachers are not bound by this cultural imagery, and the political behav- 
ior of many teachers today defies the traditional stc^reotype. Still, there is 
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evidence that these expectations do affect the perspectives and behavior of 

many teachers. Hall (1982) found that, unlike men teachers, women teachers 

often played passive, submissive roles In contact with principals. "Even 

where principals built colleglal relations with women teachers . • • they 

referred to faculty as 'the girls* or expected them to cook things for school 

gatherings'* (p. 56). (See also the discussion of the relationship between 
mothers and teachers In Blklen, 1983 and Llghtfoot, 1978.) 

New Understandings of Women Teachers 

New scholarship on women who teach Is challenging old stereotypes by 
raising new questions and offering new frameworks for analyzing the lives of 
women teachers. In their focus on the meaning of work In women's lives, 
researchers seek to clarify why women teach and to examine the consistency and 
strength of their commitment to home and school. 

The traditional concept of a career as a succession of related jobs 
arranged in a hierarchy of prestige does not fit the realities of teaching or 
the way teachers view their work. Generally, women do not have the luxury of 
concentrating on their careers in a single-minded way. The fact that women 
teachers liave multiple commitments, however, does not necessarily mean that 
their work comes second (Hall, 1982) • Some women integrate domestic and pro- 
fessional roles by choosing work that draws on characteristics and qualities 
traditionally associated with women (Bernard, 1974). Within a context of 
traditional assumptions about women and their roles, teachers could more 
easily integrate their commitments to home and work. For example, in country 
schools, teachers were allowed to bring small children with them, a flexibil- 
ity that was lost in the move to consolidated and graded schools where such a 
practice was unthinkable (Nelson, 1981). 



Biklen (1933) provides evidence of teachers* strong and consistent 

commitment to their work in her year-long study of women faculty in a 

respected New England school serving students from a variety of social 

classes. The teachers she interviewed did not follow the well<-integra ted| 

planned career path associated with professionals. Yet they often displayed a 

consistent commitment to teaching in their daily work» in their intense desire 

to return to teaching after periods at home with children^ and in their dis« 

interest in becoming principals. 

The&e teachers focused their energy on the content of the 
work| not on its use to them for upward mobility. Hence 
their major frustrations came, not when their hopes for 
advancement were crushed, but rather when they were forced 
to make compromises v;hich they felt endangered their edu- 
cational vision. (p. 44) 

These findings underscore the need for a model that more accurately describes 

career commitment in a setting dominated by women. 

The fact that many teachers feel a strong commitment to teaching does not 
mean that they identify proudly with theJr occupation. The social devaluation 
of teaching affects all teachers, even those who do not identify with the 
women*s movement. The teachers in Biklen*s study, for example, did not want 
teachers to be undervalued (or underpaid) • They wanted the recognition that 
they worked hard at a challenging Job and the status that such a reevaluation 
would bring. Many did not see that the status of elementary-school teaching 
was related to its association with young children. 

Feminism has contributed rising expectations for women, but the social 
image of teachers lias remained the same or perhaps has even diminished. Once 
the Job for ordinary men, teaching is now seen as ordinary work for ordinary 
women. With more women in tlie workplace, proportionally fewer are going into 
teaching. Those who do have a harder time feeling good about their occupa- 
tional choice. If younger teachers had to do it over again, they say they 
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would pick a Job with higher status and more pay (Blklen, 1983; Felstrltzer, 
1983; Utnpert, 1981). This Is not because young teachers dislike teaching. 
On the contrary, many love their work, but say It does not compensate for the 
costs In Income and self esteem* 

This review of the overlapping and often conflicting Influences that 
shape the cultures of teaching underscores the difficulties of the job and the 
need to attract and retain capable Indlv duals. A full appreciation of the 
impact of ecological demands. Institutional expectations, and social forces 
should engender respect for teachers who do an excellent job and help explain 
why such people might want to leave teaching. 

In this section, we did not try to be exhaustive, and much more could be 
said about the Influence of other factors (economic, political, historical, 
and currlcular) in shaping the cultures of teaching. For example, proponents 
of social reproduction theories view prevailing school norms and practices as 
mirrors of dominant social realities and as mechanisms for preserving them* 
From this perspective, social forces create teaching cultures In which teach- 
ers unwittingly perpetuate social Inequities* 

Taken together, these accounts leave little room for teachers to question 
the glvens, make Independent choices, and negotiate demands. While the liter- 
ature on teachers socialization reviewed In the next section suffers from the 
same bias, research on teacher development assumes considerable teacher auton- 
omy. Perhaps there is a middle ground where teachers can function as policy 
brokers (Schwllle, Porter, Belli, Floden, Freeman, Knappen, Kuhs, & Schmidt, 
1983), playing a role In determining how outside influences will shape what 
they do. 
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Acquiring the Cultures of Teaching 

People In a similar line of work are likely to share at 
least some common thoughts and feelings about that work. 
Such convergence can arise from the diffusion of a subcul- 
ture. On the other hand, it may derive from common 
responses to common contingencies (Lortiep 1973^ p« 162) • 

Although few thoughts and feelings are likely to be shared by all teachers » 

the existence of common perspectives > even within subgroups of teachers, calls 

for explanation. In the previous section, we considered accounts of how the 

contexts of teaching Influence the cultures of teaching. In this section we 

consider how Individual teachers acquire a teaching culture. 

One can ask whether Individual teachers learn these views (Intentionally 

or unintentionally) from other educators or whether they come up with such 

views on their own. These alternatives suggest that some explanations will be 

based on the effects of socialization while others will be based on a process 

of development in individual teachers* 

Teacher Socializa tion 

Research on teacher socialization investigates the transmission of teach- 
er beliefs, knowledge, attitudes, and values. Various definitions of sociali- 
zation have been used, ranging from Merton's (Merton, Reader, & Kendall, 1957) 
inclusive definition that encompasses virtually all changes in teachers 
through any means (e. g., Zelchner, 1983), to narrower definitions that focus 
on how novice teachers, through interaction with experienced colleagues, come 
to hold the set of values or practices shared by that group. 

Most studies of teacher socialization focus on student teaching and the 
first year of teaching, periods that are probably central to any process for 
passing on a teaching culture. During these periods, the novice imitates 
other teachers and learns from them about the acceptability of different ways 
of acting. Acquiring appropriate attitudes toward student discipline (e. g., 
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Hoy, 1967, 1968, 1969; Hoy & Rees, 1977; Wlllower, 1968) is a widely described 
example. While experienced teachers seem overly strict with their students, 
new teachers may begin to imitate this model because they associate it with 
teaching success. At the same time, they may also experience disapproval by 
veteran teachers of their own more lenient approaches. Waller (1932) has 
written eloquently on this process, using the term "dignity" to refer to the 
authority role that teachers learn to maintain through Interaction with their 
colleagues : 

Most of all is dignity enforced by one*3 fellow teachers. 
The significant people for a school teacher are other 
teachers, and by comparison with good standing in that 
fraternity the good opinion of students is a small thing 
and of little price . . • According to the teacher code 
there is no worse offense than failure to deport one^s 
self with dignity, and the penalties exacted for the 
Infraction of the code are severe. (p. 389) 

Other groups have the potential to influence the novice, but none has 

been shown to play as large a role as experienced teachers. Although the 

formal power available to school administrators suggests their potential as 
« 

powerful socializing agents (Edgar & Warren, 1969), the limited contact 
between teachers and principals usually limits their actual contribution 
(Burden, 1979; Grant & Zelchner, 1981; Isaacson, 1981). Typically the social- 
izing power of the university is described as weak compared with tlie competing 
norms of schools; the argument that the effects of university socialization 
are washed out by school experience Is described (but not endorsed) by 
Zelchner and Tabachnlck (1981). Fellow novices play a significant role In 
medical socialization (e . g. , Becker, Geer, Hughes, & Strauss, 1961), but they 
have received little attention In teacher education. Research on how student 
thought and action affect teaching and learning (e. g. , Anderson, 1981; Doyle, 
1977b; Welnsteln, 1982) highlights the Important role of pupils In determining 
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teacher behaviors (Applegate, et al., 1977; Doyle, 1979; Haller, 1967; 
Zelchneri 1983). This research tends to focus on teachers* adaptation to 
classroom press rather than on how teachers acquire the expectations pupils 
hold for them. 

While the metaphors of molding and shaping provide vivid images of the 
process of teacher socialization, research in the past decade raises questions 
about whether experienced teachers abide by a single set of norms, whether new 
teachers change significantly, and whether they are merely passive recipients 
of a teaching culture • Because different groups of teachers share different 
norms, beginning teachers may not encounter a unified effort to socialize 
them. Other factors further limit the strength of socialization forces. 
Lor tie (1975, Ch. 3) emphasizes the brevity of student teaching and the iso* 
lation of beginning teachers from their colleagues. He also argues that the 
absence of a technical subculture would reduce the impact of socialization 
even if there were more interaction among teachers. 

There are also problems with the common assumption that the attitudes and 
values teachers acquire at the university conflict with those they encounter 
In schools. First, the belief that university programs endorse liberal values 
has not been tested (Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1981). Moreover, there is some 
evidence that university values are congruent with those encountered in 
schools (e. g.t Bartholomew, 1976). Tabachnick, Popkewitz, and Zeichner 
(1979-80) found discrepancies between program rhetoric and the messages facul- 
ty give students in courses and in the field. 

Not only are socialization pressures weak, but beginners are not easily 
changed (Lacey, 1977; Power, 1981; Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1983). Following 
Lacey (1977), a number of researchers have focused on different ways students 
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and beginning teachers may respond to school and university norms. Teachers 
may conform to expectations, believing that those expectations are appropri- 
ate. Lacey calls this Internalized adjustment. They may adjust their behav- 
ior to make It In line with expectations, but iuwardly maintain reservations. 
He calls this strategic compliance. Finally, teachers may work to modify the 
expectations, strategically redefining the situation. Zelchner & Tabachnlck 
(1983) found examples of all three strategies among the student teachers and 
beginning teachers they studied. 

If one emphasizes the resistance of beginners to the effects of the 
workplace, one may underestimate the extent to which teaching culture is 
transmitted from one generation of teachers to the next. Those entering 
teacher preparation have already had more Interactions with experienced teach- 
ers than they may ever have again. Twelve or so years of elementary and 
secondary school provide opportunities to receive messages about what teachers 
do. Moreover, as pupils, teacher education students were motivated to Imagine 
what their teachers were thinking as a way of anticipating their actions and 
reactions. This "apprenticeship of observation" (Lortle, 1975) may have a 
potent, albeit undesirable, effect on teacher beliefs and values. There has 
been some research on the effect of this apprenticeship (Tabachnick, Zelchner, 
Densmore, Adler, & Egan, 1982) but little attention to the process Itself. 
Wright 6c Tuska (1968) are an exception, but they focus on the psychodynaralc 
effects of family experiences rather than on the unconscious modeling effects 
in the classroom. 

Reconsideration of the power of teacher socialization is important in 
placing this approach to acquiring a teaching culture in perspective. The 
terra "socialization" Itself is neutral. While researchers sometimes describe 
the socialization goals oi schooling positively (e. g. , Prawat & Anderson, 
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1983), t^aaher^ socialization often has negative connotations. Those who study 
the process are seen as Investigating the undesirable effects of the workplace 
(e. g., Hoy & Rees, 1977; Ucey, 1977; Popkewltz, 1979; Waller, 1932). 

There are at least two explanations for these negative overtones. Firsts 
the value of socialization depends on the value attached to the norms of the 
group to which the Individual Is being socialized. Child socialization Is 
viewed positively because of the value placed on the learned patterns of 
behavior. Those who study teacher socialization often find existing practices 
far from ideal (e. g. , Popkewltz, 1979). They believe that existing practices 
emphasize management and order or support current social class structuresp 



rather than their Ideals of creativity, learning, and equity. The education- 
al ideals of the researchers shape the way they interpret teacher change, just 
as the researchers' views of the ideal career shape the way they describe 
teachers' occupational commitment. Not surprisingly, these investigators see 
socialization as an undesirable process because it leads to the continuation 
of school practices they deplore. 

The early literature on medical socialization provides an interesting 
contrast (e. g., Becker, Geer, Hughes, & Strauss, 1961} Kerton, Reader, & 
Kendall, 1957). Here the general value Americans place on the outcome of 
becoming a doctor gives the process of medical socialization a positive conno- 
tation, despite some lamentable features (e. g., that students decide what 
they need to learn to get by, rather than respecting their professors' views 
of what they need to know). As problems with current medical practices gain 
more attention, medical socialization is being viewed more critically (e. g. , 
Freidson, 1970, 1975). 

Teacher socialization might be viewed more favorably if it were looked at 
in the context of an exemplary group of teachers. For example, researchers 
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might endorse the socialization that occurs in one of the **successf ul" schools 
described by Little (1982), where the norms of colleagiali ty and experimenta- 
tion prevail, 

A second explanation for the undesirable connotations of socialization is 
that the process tends to portray the novice as a passive agent molded by out- 
side influences. This image makes the teacher powerless, buffeted by forces 
beyond conscious control. Many educational researchers would prefer a more 
flattering image of the novice teacher as an active aj^ent in the change 
process* 

Models of Teacher Development 

Like research on teacher socialization, research on teacher development 
seeks to describe and explain patterns of change in at least some sections of 
the teaching population. The term ^'development'* connotes internally guided 
rather than externally imposed changes. The image of teachers actively 
directing their professional growth is an added attraction for some investi- 
gators. In this section, we discuss the study of teacher development in 
general, briefly describe three approaches to this study, then focus on the 
tradition that seems most capable of explaining changes related to the cul- 
tures of teaching. 

In considering how studies of teacher development contribute to under- 
standing the acquisition of teaching cultures, it Is Important to separate 
claims about existing patterns of teacher change from statements advocating 
particular teacher-education goals or techniques. Despite statements to the 
contrary (e. g., Sprlnthall & Thles-Sprln tha 11 , 1983, p. 31), Implications for 
the proper alms of teacher education do not directly flow from descriptions of 
development. The final stage of development Is not necessarily the desired 
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outcome of teacher education* Conversel/p disagreement with the espoused 
developmental goals is not sufficient reason for rejecting the associated 
descriptions of patterns of change* Furthermore » because the links between 
developmental theories and recommended teacher-education practices are often 
tenuousi theoretical claims and practical suggestions must be evaluated inde- 
pendently. One can learn about teacher change from a description of the 
stages many teachers pass through^ without accepting the associated recommen- 
dations • 

Descriptions of teacher development make it tempting to stress instruc- 
tion "matched** to a teacher's current stage t It Is dangerous to assume » 
however I that observed patterns of change are the only ones possible » and even 
more dangerous to assume that instruction should be restricted to features 
central to a given stage. Just as theories of child development may serve to 
Justify teaching practices that maintain children at their current levels of 
performance (e. g.> Sharp & Green^ 1975) » theories of teacher development may 
lead to unwarranted acceptance of teachers* current performance. 

At presenti no full-blown theory of teacher development exists. The 
developmental approaches to the study of teacher change either stop short of 
Linking developmental theory to teacher change or describe teacher change 
without offering an encompassing theory. These approaches do provide a useful 
contrast to socialization theories and to noany conventional practices in 
teacher education. 

At least three distinct approaches to the study of teacher development 
appear In the literature (Feiman & Floden, 1980): a model of changes in 
teacher concerns > a model based on cognitive-developmental theories ^ and a 
style of inservice education emphasizing teachers* own definitions of their 
needs. The first approach grows out of Fuller's (e. g,, Fuller, 1969) 
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formulation of stages teachers pass through as they gain professional 
experience: a survival stage when teachers are preoccupied with their own 
adequacy I a mastery stage when teachers concentrate on performance and focus 
their concerns on the teaching task, and an impact stage when teachers become 
concerned about their effects on pupils. 

A second approach, advocated by Sprinthall and his associates (e» g», 
Sprlnthall, 1980; Sprinthall & Thtes-Sprlnthall , 1983) rests on theories of 
cognitive development. Teacher development is considered a form of adult 
development, and effective teaching, a function of higher stages. The changes 
considered important in this theory are described in terms of a progression 
through levels of ego, moral, and conceptual development as defined by 
Loevinger (1976), Kohlberg (1969), and Hunt (1974), In this progression, 
higher stages are characterized by '^increased flexibility, differentiation of 
feelings, respect for individuality, tolerance for conflict and ambiguity, the 
cherishing of interpersonal ties and a broader social perspective" (Witherell 
& Erickson, 1978). 

A third approach to teacher development, elaborated primarily by practi- 
tioners, is a style of inservice work informed by a view of professional 
learning as ^Wntal growth spurred from within" (Devaney, 1978). Teachers' 
centers and advisory services offer a contemporary expression of this way of 
working (for historic parallels, see Richey, 1957), which emphasizes 
responding to teachers' own definitions of their learning needs, supporting 
teachers In their own directions of growth, and building on teachers* motiva- 
tion to take currlcular responsibility. In this context, teacher development 
is also often described in terras of stages, culminating in a teacher who takes 
responsibility for currlcular decision making. There Is a strong implication 
that teachers who reach tlie final sUge will have responsive and diversified 
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classrooms where students have many opportunities to make choices about their 
learning • 

Of these three » the changes described in the first approach most closely 
match our emphasis here on how teachers view their work. The second approach 
considers general changes in cognitive processes, rather than changes specific 
to teaching. While the third approach honors teachers' views, it is more an 
educational intervention than a description of teacher change. 

Fuller's theory was motivated by her observation that many teachers go 
through the same pattern of change, acquiring a common perspectiv . In their 
first e>:periences leading classes, many teachers worry about whether they will 
survive. They try to discover the parameters of the school situation and to 
figure out where they stand. They wond<jr about their "abilities to understand 
subject matter, to know the answers, to say *! don't know,' to have the free- 
dom to fail on occasion, to anticipate problems, to mobilize resources and to 
make changes when failures reoccur" (Fuller, 1969, p. 220*221) • They are most 
concerned about discovering and meeting the expectations of others. With 
experience » teaching concerns take over. Teachers worry whether they are 
presenting content appropriately, whether they are displaying the right 
skills, and whether they are maintaining good control over their classes. In 
the final stage, teachers are typically concerned about pupil progress and 
about their own contribution to student learning. Rather than trying to 
please others or to fit an externally prescribed model, they trust their own 
evaluation of their work. "Mature" teacher concerns include the ability to 
understand pupils' capacities, to specify objectives for them, to assess their 
gain, to recognize one's own contribution to pupils' difficulties and gains, 
and to evaluate oneself In terms of pupil learning (Fuller, 1969, p, 221). 
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Fuller explains the common developmental pattern of teacher concerns in 
terms of a general human tendency to be preoccupied with basic needs until 
they are satisfied* For beginning teachersi the most basic need is to sur- 
vive. Until this need has been satisfied | concerns about student learning 
cannot emerge • 

One problem with Fuller's description of teacher development is its 
generality. Presumably a teacher concerned about having students master 
grade-level facts and skills would be Just as mature as a teacher concerned 
about having students .become self -mo tiva ted learners. Fuller also has little 
to say about the factors that hinder or speed the disappearance of survival 
concerns or about why mastery concerns are followed impact concerns (as 
opposed to concerns about salary or working conditions). 

Efforts to relate research on teacher development, research on teacher 
socialization, and accounts of the genesis of teaching cultures could deepen 
understanding of how and why teachers change in particular ways. Vhat, for 
example, is the relationship between overcoming survival and mastery concerns 
and learning the ecology of the classroom? Do new teachers exhibit Fuller's 
progression of concerns in schools where the norms of coUegiality and 
experimentation prevail? How does the tension between the Job and the work of 
teaching affect teacher development? 

Conclusion 

Ue conclude with a summary and analysis of what has been learned about 
the cultures of teaching, a discussion of implications for teacher education 
and educational policy, and suggestions for future research in this area. 

Wha t Has Been Learned 

In many respects, descriptions of the cultures of teaching in Lortie 
(1975), Jackson (1968), and even Waller (1932), are still valid: Teachers use 
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little research-based technical knowledge; their rewards come from students 
rather than from the Institution; and through interactions with administra** 
tors I parents I and other teachers they tend to express their desire to be left 
to themselves* Still, research in the last decade has challenged previous 
claims and assumptions. 

Three challenges are particularly salient. First, the assumption that a 
uniform culture of teaching exists is now untenable. Even Lortiei who ques- 
tions the existence of a shared teaching culture, tends to write as though all 
teachers follow certain norms (e, g, , the prohibition against asking another 
teacher for advice). The recent work of Little (1982), Metz (1973), and 
Zeichner and Tabachnick (1983) repeatedly documents differences among cultures 
in different schools, and even differences among subgroups of teachers within 
a school (Metz, 1973; Parelius, 1980), 

Second, the study of teaching careers using male professionals and 
businessmen as templates has not done justice to teaching, an occupation domi- 
nated by women. The primary importance of career ambition and single-minded 
devotion may be appropriate for some occupations, but these characteristics 
need not be desirable in all teachers. For example, it could be advantageous 
for successful teachers to continue working in the classroom rather than 
aspiring to administrative work. 

Third, following the lead of several social-science disciplines, research 
on the cultures of teaching has begun to replace the image of a passive teach- 
er molded by bureaucracy and buffeted by external forces with an image of the 
teacher as an active agent, constructing perspectives and choosing actions. 

While It Is encouraging that a decades* research has altered some 
research conclusions, one must ask whether the changes add to knowledge about 
the cultures of teaching or merely reflect changes in the cultures themselves. 
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If, as Cronbach (1975) puts it, "generalizations decay, what was true in 1950 
may have been invalidated by social changes. How much of what has been 
learned in the last decade will itself be invalidated in another decade? 
Historical perspective can place conclusions abcut the cultures of teaching in 
a proper light. Though educational research generally focuses on change and 
its antecendents, recent historical studies show that some characteristics of 
classrooms have been remarkably stable (e. g., Cuban, 1984) • The recent 
shifts in career opportunities for women will almost certainly affect the cul- 
tures of teaching, as will schemes for merit pay if they are widely adopted. 

Implications for Teacher Education and Educational Policy 

What has been learned about the cultures of teaching suggests that 
policies and practices related to induction programs, reward structures, and 
teacher preparation should be reexamined. 

The heterogeneity of teaching cultures makes the prospects for school 
change more hopeful. While academicians tend to bemoan the powerful school 
culture that reduces the aspirations and energies of all teachers to mediocri- 
ty, sc'ool cultures are not uniform. The fact that some are inspiring, not 
demoralizing, shows what is possible even without tnajor structural changes. 
Acknowledging differences among schools also underscores the importance of 
placement in the induction of prospective and beginning teachers. 

Feminist perspectives on the cultures of teaching require rethinking how 
school districts treat teachers. For example, recent policy ini tia tives to 
address the absence of rewards in teaching may be misguided in their exclusive 
focus on increases in merit pay and opportunities for career advancement. 
These solutions assume that teachers place most value on the extrinsic rewards 
of money and power. In fact, many teachers may value increased opportunities 
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for collegial Interaction or Job sharing. The point is to offer an array of 

rewards that will meet teachers* needs. 

Seeing teachers as active agents rather than passive workers suggests a 
different role for teachers in school and c^isurict policy. Consistent with 
some of the loose-coupling literature on policy implementation (e. g., Elmore, 
1983) » it suggests that policy should seek to build and strengthen teachers' 
abilities to make good educational decisionSi rather than seeking to control 
every detail of their lives. This change in mode of working with teachers 
would elevate their status within the educational system and perhaps increase 
a district's ability to attract and hold capable teachers. 

Consideration of teachers* tacit knowledge suggests a shift in the 
balance between teacher education and teacher training. The success of behav- 
iorally oriented research on teaching encourages a technical-skills approach 
in teacher preparation and renewal. Though technical skills are valuable^ 
research on the cultures of teaching suggests that much of what teachers know 
does not fit the means-ends statements that summarize process-product research 
on teaching. Teacher education must build on (or rebuild) what teachers (and 
teachers--to-be) already believe about their work. Perhaps the scales should 
also be tipped to reswore respect for the craft aspects of teaching (see, 
e. g., Tom, 1984). 

The Future of Research on the Cultures ct Teaching 

Two striking things about research on the cultures of teaching is (1) how 
little there Is and (2) how hard it is to do. The dominance of behaviorist 
psychology in American educational research in this century may partly explain 
the fact that meanings, perspectives, and beliefs have only recently become 
respectable objects of study. The problem of making inferences about beliefs 
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and knowledge was one factor that led to the flight to behaviorism* While the 
benefits of behaviorism proved too costlyi the complexities of cognitive 
research have not vanished* 

Research on the cultures of teaching is labor intensive--observa tiona and 
interviews take considerable time to conduct and analyze. Even well-supported 
studies can seldom go beyond a small sample of teachers* The variation in 
teaching cultures limits the generality of conclusions from any one study. 
Finally 9 the relationship of teaching cultures to the social systems of 
schooli community, and society makes a mul tidisciplinary approach particularly 
fruitful. Unfortunately 9 mul tidisciplinary research cuts across the grain of 
academic disciplines. 

A wide range of topics still need attention* The existence of 
heterogeneity in teaching cultures has been documented , but researchers have 
barely begun to describe this variation systematically* Important cultural 
differences may be associated with age, experience, teaching philosophy, gen- 
der, social class, school norms, location, subject matter, and grade level* 

There is much speculation but little evidence on the role that teachers' 
organizations play in shaping the cultures of teaching* Teachers' perceptions 
of tlie proper role of such organizations would be important information for 
school boards, the general public, and the organizations themselves. The work 
of Mitchell and his associates (Mitchell & Kerchner, 1983; Mitchell, Kerchner, 
Erck, & Pryor, 19S1) suggests that teachers' organizations have produced basic 
changes in teachers' views of their job; this deserves further investigation. 

Research on teachers' knowledge has just begun. Increased understanding 
of what this knowledge is like, how it develops, and how it is used should 
clarify the place of specialized and ordinary knowledge in teaching* 
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Finally, the recently publicized change In the characteristics of those 
entering teaching deserves special attention. Many have speculated that new 
career opportunities for women have robbed teaching of some of Its best mem- 
bers. Research la needed to Investigate the degree to which this change In 
entering members has affected the cultures of teaching. 

Whatever topics are investigated in the next decades, the opportunity now 
exists to bring a variety of research methods to bear on questions about the 
cultures of teaching. Recent work provides models for the use of case 
studies, observation,, videotapes, and interviews. The educational research 
community currently supports mul tidisciplinary inquiry. That support is par- 
ticularly appropriate for enlarging the scope and relevance of research on the 
cultures of teaching. 
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